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REPORT ON CORRECTIVE TREATMENT OF A 
GROUP OF MONOTONES. IP 



MARY R. KERN 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



In an earlier article the characteristics of children who are mono- 
tones were discussed, and the steps necessary to segregate them and 
begin special instruction were described. The exercises used from 
this point on are described in detail in the following paragraphs. 

OCTOBER 7. A FIRST LESSON WITH MONOTONES IN GRADE I B 

Teacher plays a melodious phrase on the piano to create an 
atmosphere of attention. 

Teacher: Barbara, I wonder whether you can sing this. [Teacher sings with 
a light, clear tone.] 



loo 
Barbara imitates as nearly as possible. 
Teacher: Still higher. 
Barbara breaks from her chest voice into a breathy tone. 



loo 

Teacher (with real satisfaction) : Even too high. That is fine. Billy, can 
you sing it ? [Teacher sings as before.] 



loo 
Billy imitates with chest tone. 



loo 
1 Melodies by courtesy of Ginn & Company and Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge. 
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Teacher: Higher. 

Billy shows effort, but pitch remains the same. 

Teacher: Way up, Billy, like a bird in a tree. 

Billy gets up on his tiptoes and raises his eyebrows, but pitch 
does not change. 



Teacher (changing her pitch to his) : See if you can sing this, Billy. [Teacher 



sings.] 



zsz 



loo 



Billy sings as before. 



Teacher: Just right. 



loo 



Each child in turn tries to imitate the original pitch, all but 
Billy approximating it. Satisfaction is expressed. 

Teacher sings with accompaniment the "Squirrel Song" already 
given to the whole class. She makes it as charming as possible, and 
then invites the children to join with her. The result is nerve- 
racking melodically but successful as a device for maintaining 
interest. Teacher sings : 



i 



r- 



$ 



Dropped a chest-uut.Dropped a chest-nut, Dropped a ehest-nut down to me. 
Teacher: That squirrel was up pretty high, wasn't he, way up here ? 



loo 

Children make a wild attempt at imitation. Teacher moves to 
the subject of rhythm, where all but the immature children can 
imitate her clapping of two-pulse rhythm. The picture of this 
rhythm is again shown on the board, and each child who offers makes 
an attempt to imitate the drawing. 
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OCTOBER 14 

Each individual is given the model as in the previous week. 



-&- 



loo 

Where it is not imitated correctly the teacher encourages higher 
or lower tones as the case requires, higher for the children still using 
their chest voices, and lower for the zealous who aim too high, 
recognizing the latter phase, however, as a step in the right direc- 
tion. Where the single pitch is imitated with approximate correct- 
ness, the fourth below is added for imitation. 



i 



m 



loo loo 



loo 



The interval of a fourth in descending form (inverted fifth) 
proves to be the simplest problem for monotone hearing and singing. 
A second motive is given to the more successful children, meeting 
with indifferent success. 



ife 



So mi do 
Drill on "Squirrel Song." 

Teacher: We have a new song today. Listen while I sing it to you. 
[Teacher sings the charming "Harvest Song," by Vial de Sabligny (New Educa- 
tional Music Course, Ginn & Co.), with piano accompaniment, light, clear 
tone, good enunciation, careful phrasing.] 

Teacher talks over text, sings again, and gives the first figure; 
asks for initial pitch. 



i 



r- 



O'er our fields 

The place of the tone, its round vowel, and the fresh charm of 
the song combine to produce spontaneous effort and some success. 
The first verse of the poem is then taught and again sung, such 
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children joining in the singing as are self -impelled to do so. One of 
these children two months later is promoted on the correct rendition 
of this valuable song. 

Teacher: There is something the big children know which we need to learn. 
[Teacher sings the ascending and descending scale of D with syllables.] It is 
the scale. The first three tones we shall learn today. [Teacher sings do, re, mi. 
Children imitate. Teacher puts staff on the board and draws without signature 
the tones with whole notes.] 

Teacher: Can you sing while I point ? 

Children approximate tones. Individuals try, several being 
fairly accurate. (This work would be premature for normal chil- 
dren, but visualization needs to be employed with monotones as an 
immediate help.) Two-pulse rhythm is then clapped and drawn by 
individuals, some having become fluent. Teacher shows that their 
"Squirrel Song" is in two-pulse rhythm but explains the objections 
to the noise of clapping during a song. The rhythm may be drawn 
on the board while the song is played. 

OCTOBER 21 

i. Drill on single pitches B, C, D, with loo. 

2. Each of these with fourth below sung with loo. 

3. The descending tonic triad with so-fa syllables. 

Success in imitation fluctuates. The child who sang correctly 
yesterday only approximates today. The child who has been 
chiefly a spectator suddenly makes a successful effort and is warmly 
commended. Everyone is having a very good time because the 
teacher is so appreciative of effort. Teacher places on the board 



mm 



Teacher sings with syllables. Children sing while she points. 
Teacher sings do, re, mi, fa, so, stressing fa and so. Children imi- 
tate. Teacher places on the board 



zsz 



Teachers sings, and children repeat. Teacher asks two or three 
individuals for fa, so. They approximate. Teacher criticizes: 
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too high, too low, nearly right, very nearly right, good, as the effort 
requires. 

Teacher sings "Harvest Song" with piano accompaniment. 
Children all evince interest, responding to its vital folk quality and 
its intrinsic charm. At the second repetition they all join spon- 
taneously, a vague perception of the trend of the melody being 
shown. Individual drill on initial motive, with its high pitch and 
round vowel, meets with encouraging success. 

The second verse is taken up and discussed. Teacher sings it 
with piano accompaniment. Children are told that this "Harvest 
Song" is in three-pulse rhythm and are shown the picture. Chil- 
dren are led to clap in unison as nearly as possible. Everyone is 
interested and working. 

OCTOBER 28 

Drills: (1) single pitch C with loo, (2) a descending fourth with 
loo, (3) the same with the words "Blow, wind, blow." 
Teacher sings with piano accompaniment: 



i 



^^ 



£3 



I sail my boat on a ti - ny sea, Blow, wind, blow, And 



r- 



3=3: 



£ 



some day I will a sail - or be, Blow, wind, blow. 



Teacher then chooses the child liable to be most accurate to 
sing the two phrases "Blow, wind, blow." Individual children 
offer to be the wind and make more or less successful attempts while 
the teacher sings the other phrases of the song. This requires 
much concentration on the part of the child since he must aim 
at rhythmic exactness as well as correct pitch. 

Teacher sings to the children a series of little songs in which 
short phrases occur, capable of being approximated by monotones. 
Each member of the class is given one song for his own special 
responsibility. The phrases are drill material, their charm lying in 
the idea of individual possession of a definite part in a pleasant 
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song. The following are used: Good morning, Good night, Ding 
dong, Blow, wind, blow, Bob White, Hot cross buns, Bow, wow, 
wow, Miaow and miew, Bob-o-link, Cheer up. 

The following are typical antiphons for monotones: 



Harold 



Teacher 



J£ 



2 



Ding - dong, ding - dong, Hear the Christ-mas bells a - ring - ing, 



Harold 



Teacher 



B 



m 



m 



Ding - dong, ding - dong, Hear the Christ 



mas 



bells. 



Teacher 



i 



% 



Barbara 



m 



& 
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I heard a rob - in sing to-day: Cheer up, cheer op, cheer up,.... 



Teacher 



I 



t^ 



Barbara 



3* #■ 

No mat-ter though the skies are gray, Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up 

Every member of the class is wide-awake, awaiting his turn with 
active interest. No one is timid or lymphatic or of a divided 
interest. 

This antiphonal material is practically all that is used as vocal 
drill for the month of November. Its charm does not diminish, 
and there is no suggestion of exchanging songs. The children's 
success in holding to the pitches of the phrases waxes and wanes, 
but the form is in process of being photographed, while its rhythm 
is becoming automatically accurate. 

In December one of the immature children (Group B) and one 
of the unmelodic children (Group D) show complete accuracy in 
the singing of their phrases. The teacher returns to some of the 
earlier songs, already familiar, and finds that these two children, 
even though handicapped by the inaccuracies of the group, success- 
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fully follow the melody. At the next lesson each sings alone "O'er 
Our Fields" correctly, and both are promoted to the singing group 
where they will have an opportunity to develop unhampered this 
new melodic sense. 

Throughout the winter quarter the work proceeded with drill: 
(a) The descending scale sung with so-fa syllables; (b) the ascending 
and descending triads built on do and re; (c) individual antiphonal 
songs; and (d) naive folk-songs lying in the upper voice range. 
Those chosen for the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons, spurred 
by the festival spirit in which they were sung, were especially 
valuable. In May a fascinating song, "The Aeroplane" (Kohlsaat 
and Baker, Songs for the Little Child) met with instant and enthusi- 
astic response from the class. At the third lesson each child asked 
to try to sing it alone; the opening phrase with its three round 
vowels and the repeated "flew" on E^ were sung with accurate 
pitch and lovely head tones in the majority of attempts. Suddenly 
one of the immature children (Group B) sang the entire song sweetly 
and accurately, earning his promotion into the singing group. 
Though there have been only three actual "cures" effected during 
the year, the general improvement in tone quality and melodic 
concept has been marked, while interest and effort have not nagged. 

Grade I A was divided as was Grade I B into a singing section 
and a monotone section, each having three fifteen-minute periods per 
week for the first semester. This period was lengthened to three 
half-hours per week at the advance to Grade II B in February. The 
same types prevailed in the monotone section of these more mature 
children, except that the B group would be listed inexpressive, 
possibly psychiatric. There were fourteen children needing indi- 
vidual training out of the thirty-three children in the grade in 
October; six of these were promoted to the singing group during 
the year. Of these promotions, three belong to Group A, two to 
B, and one to E. The effect of the promotions of B and E on their 
general school attitude was marked. Promotions from the mono- 
tone into the normal group afford a spur to concentrated effort on 
the part of those left behind, but a more legitimate incentive is the 
opportunity to join in the festival choruses of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and spring. 
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Such songs of rejoicing as "Let the Hills Sing" (Eleanor Smith, 
Children's Hymnal) furnish a contagious thrill which sometimes 
inspires to success in tone-placing which vocalizes fail to achieve. 



i 
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I will re-joice, I will re - joice, I will re - joice in the Lord. 

"Rejoice" cannot be sung with the chest tone, and since it is 
too fascinating to be omitted, the muscle-bound chest voice will 
sometimes yield and the concept of high sweet tone be established. 

Christmas carols are invaluable; folk-songs of spring, almost 
equally so. 

A remarkable development from the influence of interest in 
songs was shown in the case of two boys who suffered from chronic 
strain of the vocal chords. Their speaking voices were so husky 
that occasionally a syllable of a word was inaudible. In each of 
these cases through sheer desire aroused by their interest in melody, 
a head voice was established with which they could sing the class 
songs with a high, sweet tone. This evolution could not have 
occurred by any means other than the child's unconscious effort. 

A similar case in the third grade is now under observation. 
From babyhood this boy has spoken in a tone an octave lower than 
other children. No improvement is shown as yet, perhaps because 
self-consciousness has been aroused through testing. It is possible 
that the knack of using the totally unused head voice comes suddenly 
as the knack of swimming or bicycle-riding might suddenly be 
achieved. A strong desire is the motive power for the vocal 
transformation. 

The most productive field for monotone cure is the group most 
alive mentally. Children who show by the caliber of their class- 
room work that they are full of initiative seize upon the problems 
of singing in tune as they do upon other- intellectual problems and 
master them. This was delightfully illustrated in the case of an 
alert II A group whose teacher permitted the unequal division of 
eight and sixteen in order to arrange special work for eight retarded 
children. Among these were two muscular inco-ordinates, one 
psycho-physical case, one inexpressive and timid, two with wrong 
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vocal habit, and two who lacked melodic perception. Three of 
these children were new in the school and had evidently had no 
previous training. All were extremely interested in their school 
work and eager for mastery. The most useful material used in their 
cure was the attractive four-measure melody, written on the board 
to be sung with so-fa syllables. These melodies were written for 
the upper range of the voice and provided mental pabulum for their 
habit of work by embodying various problems in notation, keys, 
intervals, and rhythm, which they worked out largely unaided. 
Each exercise was chosen for its melodic charm. 



g^P — r— I -' i JU3^f: ** 
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The method producing best results was to allow silent study 
after the keynote had been indicated, then individual, unassisted 
singing by those who offered; next, singing by the class with a quiet 
piano accompaniment; and, finally, singing from memory. After 
a time, six out of the eight could sing these simple melodies alone 
accurately in time, with the piano accompaniment which gave them 
worth and dignity. 

In the second semester a songbook for observation and sight 
reading was given to these children, the practice being to discuss, 
analyze by comparing similarity or dissimilarity of phrases, and 
sing one short song at each lesson. This was followed by a review 
of all songs previously read, repetition for thorough familiarity 
being an essential. Rote songs were also given, chosen from folk 
or classic sources. One of the muscular inco-ordinates, being a 
flighty child with the habits which hotel life brings, was the last to 
achieve control of her wavering, wandering voice; at the end of 
one semester the entire class could sing the simpler songs of their 
songbook (the Primary Book of the Progressive Series) accurately in 
tune with properly placed voices. 

The most interesting case for observation in this group was the 
second muscular inco-ordinate. He had a twin who had been a 
monotone like himself in the earlier grade but who, by dint of 
superior quickness and concentration, had been cured and pro- 
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moted into the singing group. There was evidently much affection 
between them, and she had left him with reluctance. His singing 
was consistently disjointed and wavered along low pitches except 
at times of great effort. One day he came with the news that his 
twin could play a piece "with both hands" on the piano. At that 
lesson he for the first time offered to sing the board exercise alone 
and succeeded in sustaining the pitches in tune, using a light, high, 
breathy voice which he has ever since retained and which will 
develop through interest in singing into the normal child voice. 

Since the unaccustomed use of the head-register muscles results 
in a small thin tone which must be carefully held in order that it 
shall not break into the accustomed low, harsh voice, and so lose 
the pitch of the song, remarkable concentration is evinced. The 
children proceed with extraordinary care while in the transition 
stage, usually raising chin and eyebrows, sometimes rising to their 
tiptoes. They have the air of handling something exceedingly 
delicate and often heave a sigh of satisfied relief when the ordeal is 
over. Much aesthetic urge is behind such effort, not the vicarious 
desire of an adult who assures them that it is worth while, but their 
own natural reaching out after beauty as a few years earlier they 
reached after the moon. 

A complete cure of the eight monotones was effected before the 
end of the semester, and this success was largely attributable to 
their mental attitude toward school problems. In that classroom 
method which requires a minimum of initiative on the part of the 
children, monotones come to class with a docile attitude of receptivity 
which bears little result. They have no school enthusiasms and are 
pleasantly willing to do whatever the teacher wishes. They are 
liable to settle into a state of chronic inability unless aroused by 
some unexpected stimulus. 

If in the third grade two or three cases of monotone habit have 
persisted, these children are placed together, somewhat apart from 
the singing children but near the teacher where they may be con- 
trolled and given individual assistance. Such children are liable 
to self-consciousness unless tactfully handled. Any impatience at 
the thread of undertone which handicaps the pure intonation of 
the class, any atmosphere but one of high good humor, retards. 
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Teacher: Tommy, you are singing almost a third too low. If you would 
sing too high, I believe your voice would be where it belongs. 

Tommy sings "too high" and gets the phrase approximately- 
right. This device is often successful. 

If a rote song to be taught is difficult, the teacher has story books 
to hand to Tommy and his co-monotones. They accept this silent 
testimony to their inabilities with reluctance, usually begging after 
a few hearings to be allowed to try. If the song is really pro- 
hibitive, the class agrees that Tommy really couldn't do it, and 
Tommy subsides. He derives more benefit from hearing such a 
vital song as, for instance, Schumann's "Hunter" (Schumann 
Songs for Children) sung brilliantly well by the normal children 
than from making an unavailing effort to follow its intricacies. 

One Tommy in the third grade had not yet become muscularly 
co-ordinated. He occasionally used a breathy little singing voice 
but still sang with spasmodic effort, evidently not yet possessed of 
sufficient love of melody to control and sustain tones. Feeling it 
unwise to stress his idiosyncrasies, the teacher left him largely to 
his own initiative, not singling him out for any drill. One day 
she had a surprise for the class in the shape of a package of leaflets 
printed with the four verses of a rote song they were anxious to 
learn. The type had been set up and the press work done accurately 
and neatly by Tommy's brother in the printing class. Tommy's 
reaction to this statement was surprising. His face flushed, and 
his arms swung with spasmodic motions. The leaflets were given 
out to the class when Tommy's hand was raised. "I can sing 
"Lightly Ringing" (a beautiful spring song by Mendelssohn, the 
most recent of the class repertoire of rote songs). 

Teacher: Good, Tommy, come up here by the piano and try. 

Whereupon Tommy sang the song completely through in a pleas- 
ant voice, rhythmically sustaining the final phrase: 

ft 



i 



s 



all the world are fill ing. 

The effect was as if a bud had burst into blossom. For nearly 
three school years he had been hearing and loving good child-music; 
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he had often expressed an urgent desire for some special song in the 
free play time of choosing, but his efforts at imitation had remained 
static until at the psychological moment pride and joy, combined 
with his mental picture of a favorite song, had nerved him to 
success. 

That retarded children are able to hold the mental impression of 
a song, although they cannot accurately express it, seems to be 
proved by the fact that often the monotone is more successful than 
the singing children in writing visualized melodies from memory 
with staff notation. A boy in the fourth grade who is barely 
emerged from the monotone habit, has for two years led the class 
in this exercise. This is also a proof of the concentrated effort which 
monotones put into their work in music. The normal children 
succeed in class singing with so little effort that when another phase 
of music work is offered they may lack the necessary mental vigor 
to cope with it successfully. One of the chief arguments for early 
segregation of monotones is that enthusiasm kindled by two years 
of stressing their particular problems holds over into the later classes 
where they are perforce mainly ignored. 

The songs on which promotions were made during the year are: 

"Pretty Pussy" (folk-song), Songs for Little Children, Baker and Kohlsaat. 
"O'er Our Fields," Vial de Sabligny. New Educational Music Course, Ginn & 

Co. 
"Russian Christmas Song" (folk-song). 
' ' Sweet Nightingale' ' (folk-song) , Progressive Series, Book Two. Silver, Burdett 

&Co. 
"Spring Song," Mendelssohn. 
"The Violet," Carl Reinecke. 
"The Aeroplane" (folk-song), Baker and Kohlsaat. 

An original song, the text written in the grade room and the 
melody composed by the class, seems to touch a chord of pride and 
pleasure and frequently becomes the first song sung wholly in tune 
by a monotone. The cure of the eight monotones of Grade II A 
was partly attributable to enthusiasm over a song the text of which 
was written by one of them, and the melody of which was con- 
tributed by various members of the whole group. The original 
verse possessed a thrill imparted evidently by home reading. 
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I give thee a sword of gold and iron, 
I give thee a sword of shuttle ( ?) and steel, 

I give thee a sword to fight the dragon 
That kills our babes and our dogs and cats. 

It took considerable thought to remedy the lyric defects of the 
last line, but the class worked through "babes and animals," 
"babes and cattle," and "steals our cattle" to "our cattle would 
steal." No one questioned the meaning of "shuttle" so it was 
allowed to remain. 

The class records for 1921-22 are shown in Table I. 







TABLE I 




Grade 


Number of 
Monotones 


Number 
Promoted 


IB 


13 

14 

9 

8 


4 


IA 


6 


IIB 


7 
8 


II A 







It would be difficult to chart the progress of this hidden unfold- 
ment, but as opportunities for observation increase and the per- 
centages of monotone cures are recorded, it will be interesting to 
note whether or not tone-deafness (true monotone) is not as rare 
as color-blindness. 



